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The New World Order: International Organization International 

Law International Cooperation. By Frederick Charles 

Hicks, New York. Doubleday, Page and Company, 1920, 

496 pp. 

This book, by the Law Librarian of Columbia University, grew 
out of a course of lectures given during the Summer Session in 
the Department of Public Law. These lectures were revised in 
the light of subsequent international events up to March 31, 1920. 

The fundamental purpose of the work was to analyze the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the treaty of peace with 
Germany, and not to make prophesies. To accomplish his 
objective the author approaches his problem from three different 
directions. In the first place, he gives a brief historical setting 
to show the forces in modern world history that led by a process 
of development to the birth of the League of Nations. In the 
second place, the relations of the League of Nations to Inter- 
national Law are discussed. In the third place, the influence of 
international cooperation, particularly as revealed in the operation 
of international unions before the World War and the combina- 
tions created by the World War, is considered. Finally about 
200 pages are devoted to appendices giving the texts in English 
of typical treaties, alliances, and conventions illustrating the 
growth of international relations from 1815 to 1918. 

Both the historian and the publicist will find much of fresh 
interest in this volume, although it needs to be supplemented by 
the events of the past year to make it complete. It would be a 
boon to students of contemporary world politics to have a Year 
Book on International Relations to supplement the Statesman's 
Year Book. 

The author makes a keen analysis of race, nation, state and 
government, but nothing new is added. He points out that a 
Society of Nations has existed for centuries and that the League 
of Nations is the latest effort to improve it. Under the League, 
however, more power is given to the big states and less to the 
small states than in the old Society of Nations. Only time and 
practice will limit the ancient idea of sovereignty. The develop- 
ment of the spirit of cooperation is much more important than 
the creation of machinery. In the survey of the rise of the 
balance of power, there is a clear presentation of the significance 
of alliances. The author thinks that with the defeat of Germany 
"something like a world balance had been established" and that 
the "League of Nations was set up to maintain this balance." 
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The author would not have made the customary but erroneous 
statement that the "Dual Alliance became the Triple Alliance 
when it was joined in 1882 by Italy" had he seen Pribram's 
Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary. The Dual Alliance between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary was continued after 1882, while 
the Triple Alliance was virtually a new arrangement. 

In a sympathetic and lawyer-like manner the author eulogizes 
the "Salient features of the League Covenant." He believes that 
the famous characterization of the constitution of the United 
States "must now be applied to the League Covenant." Nor 
does he leave one in doubt as to his conviction that the League 
should be supported by America, not merely because it would 
put "war a few steps further in the background," but because 
it "emphasizes the necessity for cooperation between sovereign 
states." He pleads for a "fair trial" and says that "at worst, 
it can prove only a failure from which future lessons may be 
drawn." Its success or failure will depend upon the "character 
of the men and women" who guide it. The League of Nations 
is not a constitution, yet it is more than a treaty — it is a covenant 
for the New World Order. Although a part of the treaties of 
peace with Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey (referred to 
by name seventy-one times in the treaty with Germany), yet the 
League stands on a different footing and will remain in force 
long after the provisions of the treaties have been executed. 
The organs of the League are treated with judicial discernment. 

Part II deals with International Law and the League. For 
the average reader this is the most illuminating portion of the 
book. The difference between customary International Law and 
treaty-made law is clearly shown. While the Council and As- 
sembly of the League may not act as a formal legislature, still 
the author believes the League may develop International Law 
first by "stating new rules, or restating existing rules," and, 
secondly, by setting up law-making machinery. The fields in 
which this legislation is desirable are indicated. 

The international cooperative agencies already created prior to 
the formation of the League, both official and unofficial, are 
discussed in their relation to the League, in order to show how 
they may be utilized by it. These associations and organizations 
have been functioning to a far greater degree, and much more 
effectively, than one realizes. If the League takes these begin- 
nings and builds on them wisely and justly, the New World 
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Order may be realized. Cooperation and not competition is the 
watch cry for the era ahead. 

One lays down this volume with a new vision in his mind and 
a new hope in Ins heart. Mr. Hicks has produced something 
more than a penetrating analysis of the legal aspects of the 
League of Nations. He has given us a useful and illuminating 
book with a masterful setting of world conditions which make 
a new political organization of the nations of earth a necessity. 
The opportunity for the New World Order is at hand; the senti- 
ment and the will to realize it must be created. 

A. C. Flick, 
Syracuse University. 

Collapse and Reconstruction. By Sib Thomas Barclay. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1917. 

This volume, written at the close of the Great War by one of the 
best-trained international jurists of the present day is interesting, 
not only because of its wide survey of world politics and its reali- 
zation of the difficulties that were bound to arise after peace, but 
also because it represents the point of view of many students of 
politics, especially in England. 

The general tone of the volume is pessimistic. The author is 
not enthusiastic over the League of Nations or over President 
Wilson's fourteen points. Neither does he believe in the possi- 
bility of a "war to end war." The author foresaw the dangers 
involved in breaking up the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and in 
ignoring the aspirations of the Russian proletariat. He empha- 
sizes throughout the value of political systems based on history, 
geography and tradition, and the impossibility of establishing 
permanent peace by destroying a state system laboriously con- 
stituted through generations of adjustment and growth. He has 
little confidence in paper schemes for the reorganization of the 
world, or in political ideals as substitutes for practical policies. 

The volume is not a systematically developed treatise. It 
covers many topics in a fragmentary way. The most important 
chapters deal with Foreign Policy, Secret Diplomacy, Equality of 
Trade Conditions, Annexation, Neutralized Territories and Fed- 
erations. In each chapter a brief discussion of the controver- 
sial point involved is followed by notes which include historical 
discussions, personal opinions and official documents. The book 
assumes a considerable knowledge of history and world politics 



